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Occasionally at meetings of classical teachers the 
opinion is expressed that Caesar's Gallic War does not 
offer suitable material for second year pupils in the 
High School; there are even those who entertain the 
conviction that this time-honored work should be 
banished wholly or in part from the Tenth Grade 
curriculum and that something more 'interesting* 
and less difficult should be substituted. The objec- 
tion may be valid, if it is based on the amount of reading 
required in the second year; at any rate some teachers 
believe that the first four books of the Gallic War 
represent an amount of text that, considering the 
advancement of the pupil at that point of his Latin 
study, is relatively greater than the amount of reading 
required in either of the last two years of the High 
School. 

The objection to the Gallic War could not, however, 
be based on a lack of human interest in the story 
which Caesar tells. In the first place, the pupil should 
realize that this is a precious document of history. 
We have in the Commentaries the earliest detailed 
narrative of the events that were transpiring in those 
northern lands which we now call by the familiar 
names of France, Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, England, 
and Western Germany, and at so early a time as the 
middle of the first century B. C. Of previous events 
the scattered statements of earlier writers give us only 
glimpses, but the extended narrative of the Gallic War 
raises the curtain upon the stage of northern European 
history and we see the peoples living there, we learn 
the names of their cities with their geographical rela- 
tions, we discover much about their religion and their 
social and political institutions, and, while we observe 
that at the coming of Caesar the Gauls had not yet 
attained national unity, we find that during the course 
of the war they took the first steps toward an amalgama- 
tion of their national forces under the leadership of a 
man who is justly honored in France to-day as her 
national hero, Vercingetorix. As a book of history the 
Gallic War is thus a work of supreme interest. 

Moreover, it is not, as it is sometimes described, 
merely the account of a series of Roman victories. 
It is true that the disciplined legionaries proved super- 
ior on most occasions to the less steady Gauls, but the 
reason for this is obvious. Far more than a mere 
record of his successes Caesar's Commentaries are a 
story-book of adventure and conquest, of fighting and 
of brave deeds, such as appeal to the normal boy, 



if he gets the right point of view. For the average 
American boy is not dull; on the other hand, one is 
sometimes forced to wonder if most teachers really 
understand and can convey to their pupils the signifi- 
cance and the deep human interest of this great histori- 
cal work. 

The literary style of the Commentaries is clear; 
its Latinity, as might be expected, conforms to the 
best standard. There are but few passages of sound 
text in the Gallic War where we do not know precisely 
the author's meaning. Furthermore, Caesar con- 
stantly holds the interest of his intelligent reader; 
his narration is vivid. There is nothing in Latin 
prose literature that in my opinion is more dramatic 
and grips the reader's attention more strongly than the 
account in the fifth book of the manner in which 
Cicero held his diminutive camp against the schemes 
of the wily tempter, Ambiorix, and managed to get a 
despatch through to Caesar, who promptly brought 
relief. The scene in which the great leader affection- 
ately greeted his weary men after the siege stands 
out vividly in this inspiring tale. The High School 
pupil will take a more lively interest in the story of the 
Gallic War, if he is permitted to read this selection, 
and also the closing chapters of the seventh book 
describing the siege of Alesia; an obvious advantage 
to the pupil in reading the latter is that he will find 
how the war really ended and will be able to view the 
struggle in its entirety. It is not to be expected that 
his interest will be held if he reads but one half of the 
story in sections of forty lines each', whose relation 
to the whole is not made clear to him. 

Finally, the story of the Commentaries is one of 
absorbing interest and pleasure on account of the 
results of excavations and the investigations of the 
topography of the war. It thrills the imagination 
to think that after the passing of twenty centuries 
it is still possible to identify beyond reasonable doubt 
several of Caesar's camp-sites and battlefields. In the 
visualization of the war it is a matter of profound 
interest to the student to know that there are places 
where he may stand to-day and say with confidence, 
'Here occurred this particular incident described in 
the Commentaries'; and he may read there Caesar's 
own description of the surrounding country or his 
narration of the events of battle. The camp on the 
Aisne river, for example, was excavated by Colonel 
Stoffel under the direction of Napoleon III, and 
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accurate information was thus obtained concerning 
the size, dimensions, gates, and entrenchments of the 
Caesarean camp. It is indeed a wonderful revelation 
that after so long a time the outlines of a Roman 
trench should be visible to our eyes. How this is 
made possible is explained in the opening pages of 
Holmes's Caesars's Conquest of Gaul. What Tenth 
Grade pupil in Latin, no matter how dull, would not 
be thrilled to see the objects that came from the 
trenches of Alesia? Swords that were wielded by the 
strong arms of Caesar's soldiers, heads of pikes and 
spears, the stimuli that formed part of the supplemen- 
tary fortifications of the Roman position, coins of Gauls 
and Romans, the beautiful silver vase make the war 
seem a real war and the history of it real history. 
Good photographs of objects discovered in the course 
of excavations and views of the battlefields are easily 
obtained. 

From every point of view the Gallie War should 
continue to be read in the second year of the High 
School and We, who are teachers, should strive more 
than ever to interpret this great history to our pupils 
as its importance deserves. W. D. 



A CONSIDERATION OF SOME MODERN VER- 
SIONS OF THE HARMODIUS HYMN 

A brilliant and finished short poem in a foreign 
tongue is always a challenge to an appreciative reader: 
the Odes of Horace have been the despair of translators 
in every succeeding age and land. It is interesting 
sometimes to compare the various attempts of many 
poets to express in their own tongue and idiom the 
elusive though clearly expressed thought of some 
ancient bard. Such a study serves to reveal not only 
the difficulties attendant upon verse translation; 
it often indicates, as no other method could, the amaz- 
ing possibilities of accurate and yet polished rendering 
of the thought of one language in the words of another. 
A typical case in point is that of the well-known 
Harmodius Hymn — the national anthem of ancient 
Greece. This paper seeks to present and briefly to 
appraise some English poetical renderings of that 
popular <tk6\i.ov. 

The so-called <r»c<Xia of the Greeks were drinking 
songs or catches sung at banquets. It was a cus- 
tom, whose origin is ascribed to Terpander 1 , to pass 
round the table a lyre, or sometimes a myrtle-bough, 
and those to whom it came were expected to sing for 
the entertainment of the' company 2 . Often one guest 
would improvise a stanza and the person to whom 
he passed the lyre or myrtle-branch would be required 
to match it by another on the same theme 3 . The 
name applied to these efforts, <tk6\ui ii4\r), is 



evidently derived from the adjective <tkoXk5s, 
and means literally 'crooked songs', but the origin of 
the term was a subject of dispute even in antiquity 4 . 
It was variously conjectured e.g. that it arose from the 
fact that the order in which the banqueters sang was 
irregular, since each participant passed the branch to 
anyone he wished, or that the irregular metrical 
structure was responsible for the name. The fact 
that there were various kinds of drinking songs, and 
that the skolia underwent change in the lapse of 
time renders it very difficult if 'not impossible to dis- 
cover the original signification of the term. All drink- 
ing songs, moreover, were not extemporaneous pro- 
ductions; yet they are all called skolia. 

Athenaeus has preserved a rich collection of Attic 
skolia dealing with a variety of subjects, grave and gay. 
They are simple in structure, often serve to portray 
some well-known event, and may be regarded as in a 
way the popular songs of Greece. This fifth century 
Kommersbuch contains many notable songs, but the 
gem of the entire collection is the so-called Harmodius 
Hymn, found in Athenaeus 15.50 (695 b). This was 
by far the most celebrated in ancient times and has 
been aptly termed the Marseillaise of Athens — a true 
Song of Liberty. Not only are there frequent allusions 
to it in classical literature 5 , but we are told that it 
was sung at almost every banquet and that the expres- 
sion 'he shall sing Harmodius with me' was equivalent 
to saying 'he shall be my guest'* The traditional 
author, whose name has been handed down by Hesy- 
chius 6 , is a certain Callistratus, who is otherwise un- 
known. As given by Athenaeus, the Harmodius 
Hymn is as follows : 

'Ek liiprov K\aSl rb {(<£os <popi}o-w, 
Gjvirep ' App.6Sios Kal 'ApurroyelTCM, 
tire rbv riipavvov KTavirrjv 
tffovb/jiovs t' 'A0^vas iiroiyjixiTTjv. 

QiXraS' 'App.651, o(( Tt rov r4$yr)Kas. 
trfaaois 5' 4v paK&ptov ai <paeiv clvai, 
iva trep iroddjKijs 'Axt^efo, 
TvSelSrjy t4 (pavi rbv i<r0\bv [Atoprfbea]. 

'Ep ptiprov K\a8l rb £l<pos (poprfau), 
CuriFtp 'App,6dtos Kal ' ApurToyctrwv t 
tir ^Adtjvalrjs iv Bvtxlais 
tivSpa T6pa.vvov"lirtrapxov &kcuv4tt}v. 

Aid acptpp k\4oi 3f<r<reTcu ko.t aiav, 
<pl\ra0' 'AppAdie Kal 'AptrrbyeiTov, 
tin Tbv rbpavvov Krav^TTjy 
l<roy6/Aovs t' 'Aftfivas iTroti)v6.T-qv. 



iSee Plutarch, De Musica 28; Pindar, Frag. 12s [91], in Christ's 
edition; Plato, Gorgias 451 E. 

'See Aristophanes, Nubes 1354 ff., 1364, and the Scholia there. 

3 For an illustration of this custom see Aristophanes, Vespae 
1221-1248. 



4 See Athenaeus 15 (694 A ff.). 

6 See, for example, Aristophanes, Acharnenses 980, 1093; Vespae 
1225; Lysistrata 632; Antiphanes, Frag. 4 (Kock 2, p. 14). 

6 s.v. 'Ap/ioSlov /ii\os. 



